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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

wandering American. The two sympathetically admire the 
beauty of the old things, the old ways, in literature, art and 
life, and distrust and dislike the new. Thus Prufrock's 
"cruel clarity of sophisticated vision" covers the western 
horizon for Mr. Jepson, becomes "the soul of that modern 
land" which, we are informed, is afraid to live. 

Of course, Mr. Jepson knows absolutely nothing about 
our soul. Probably his "plopp-eyed bungaroo" is nearer it 
than Mr. Eliot's world-weary hero. But Mr. Jepson has 
no longer the excuse of remoteness: the soul of America — 
a cross-section of it, so to speak — has now crossed the sea, 
and may be discovered by anyone who cares to get ac- 
quainted with our boys in the trenches. They are of all 
kinds — from farm and university, factory, office and forest 
range. They are not afraid of life — or death. We com- 
mend them to Mr. Jepson. H. M. 

THE NEW POSTAL RATE 

This office has been bombarded of late by arguments 
against the new zone rate for periodicals, which goes into 
effect July first. The Authors' League, the Publishers' 
Association, and other objectors tell us that the new law 
should be repealed, as it means the death of the magazines, 
of popular education (in a great measure) and of American 
literature. 

Well, we are not yet convinced. For years this nation 
has been giving, as President Taft once put it, a subsidy of 
over fifty millions a year to the periodicals. This was 
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The New Postal Rate 

questionable policy even in time of peace, as abuses usually 
grow up around subsidies. In time of war it would seem 
obvious that the magazine business should cease to demand 
help from the government, but should pay full cost for the 
carriage of its products, like farmers and manufacturers. 

It is probable that the educative value of periodical litera- 
ture would not be impaired. The present system tends to 
centralize and standardize American literature. By en- 
abling the publisher of Collier Sj for example, to send his 
paper to San Francisco as cheaply as to Albany, it discour- 
ages spontaneous self-expression through local publishers in 
San Francisco, and encourages a marketable New York 
point of view. By enabling the Collier s man to send a mass 
of advertisements over the country at government expense, 
it makes him publish his paper to distribute these ads in- 
stead of to distribute the educative literature it contains. 
Thus, however noble his intentions, his paper is forced to 
print only the most popular thing, the thing which the 
people will buy in such numbers as to impart enormous 
value to the advertisements. Writers who can and will 
supply this purely commercial demand are thus forced more 
and more to a standard ; when they conform they get a large 
audience and enormous prices, prices out of all relation to 
the literary or educative value of their product. 

Local self-government in intellectual matters would be, 
we believe, vastly more educative and vastly better for 
literature, than the present domination of New York. And 
local self-government will be enhanced by the new law. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

In various respects the new law should tend somewhat to 
de-commercialize the magazines; at any rate it will put 
them on a just basis before a people at war. It will increase 
Poetry's bill for postage more, in proportion to income, 
than that of the Saturday Evening Post. But Poetry is 
not howling, and probably both magazines will survive the 
change. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

AS OTHERS SEE US 

The New Poetry — An Anthology, edited by Harriet Monroe 
and Alice Corbin Henderson. Macmillan Co. 
The spirit which led the editors of The New Poetry, in 
their approach to the problem of selecting an anthology of 
modern American and British verse which should be hos- 
pitable to all poets entitled to a place therein, is happily 
embodied in Robert Frost's intriguing line — 

Something there is that doesn't love a wall. 
The portcullis of Carl Sandburg's "hog-butcher of the 
world" has been lowered in democratic fashion to an hun- 
dred and one men and women, all the alphabetical way 
from Conrad Aiken to Edith Wyatt. Lyrist and imagist, 
sonneteer and vorticist, lover of Attica in modern guise and 
proclaimer of New England after the fashion of Homer, 
priest of form and neophyte of freedom, the ism and the 
anti-ism which is just as passionate an ism: each is per- 
mitted to argue his case. It is apparent, to be sure, that 
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